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Queen Victoria Memorial. 


HE QUEEN 
RIAL. 


VICTORIA MEMO- 


THE crux for the architects in planning 
this Memorial was that really not one scheme, 
but three, had to be contrived at once. The 
triumph would have been to make them click 
together like a puzzle, no one of them mutilated 
but rather reinforced by the others. It is by bear- 
ing this in mind that we shall appreciate the 
merits and defects of the competing plans. To 
make this clear, let us label the three schemes that 
had to be satisfied and combined, the Queen’s 
Plan, the King’s Plan, and the Public’s Plan. 

1. The Queen’s Plan. The idea here was that 
a statue-memorial of the Queen was to be placed 
in front of what is to be the Royal centre of Lon- 
don, Buckingham Palace. But there seems to 
have been also an idea that this memorial should 
not be left in the open, but should be fenced in by 
a sort of sacred enclosure—a walled garden or 
cloister court—so that it might be marked out as 
a place for quiet resort. 

2. The King’s Plan. Buckingham Palace 
hitherto has been badly jointed to the main lines 
of London. It faces a straight avenue that sets 
out well, but presently is throttled and knocks its 
head against a confusion of buildings and little 
streets between the Park and Trafalgar Square. 
The King, in visiting London, has thus to wind 
out by his back door. Now, clearances going on at 
Spring Gardens make it possible to render this 
avenue a real way out by taking it into Trafalgar 
Square, the centre of London, and connecting it 
up by a slight deflection with the great axial line 
of the Strand that leads to the City and the 
Cathedral. Along this route, on State occasions, 
the procession would pass; the pageant would 
have an imposing clear start from the Palace, and 
crowds of sightseers would find space on the two 
sides of the Mall, transformed into a ‘‘ Processional 
Road.” This part of the scheme called for a 
clear way from the Palace, and as far as adornment 
is concerned suggested an archway at the Trafal- 
gar Square end. 

3. The Public’s Plan. But this new opening at 
Spring Gardens means also an alternative route 
for traffic going east and west. Cabs and car- 
riages will pass freely from Trafalgar Square along 
this route and up Constitution Hill or down Buck- 
ingham Palace Road. Whatever is done in front 
of the Palace, this traffic and the cross traffic 
turning round it has to be provided for. This 
scheme calls for easy and unobstructed roadways, 
particularly at the crossing in front of the Palace. 

Now, directly we plant down our Memorial in 
front of the Palace the difficulties begin of carry- 
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ing out all three schemes logically. From the 
point of view of the King’s Plan and the Public’s 
Plan, the Queen’s Plan is so much obstruction. 
A statue placed in front of the Palace deflects pro- 
cessions issuing from the Palace forecourt at their 
start. And if we allow the cabs and carriages to 
take their most direct and easy route across the 
Palace front, we must sacrifice the idea of a quiet 
reserved space round about the Memorial. Ifa 
designer had been left free to deal with the different 
claims, he would probably have decided that a 
triumphal arch, with the statue on its summit, 
forming an entrance to the forecourt of the Palace, 
was the one logical way out of the difficulty. 
This would have knitted together as many of the 
strands as can well be retained without entangle- 
ment. There would have been an object conspi- 
cuous and imposing at a distance, a statue to be 
seen close at hand, a memorial in front of the 
Palace, yet allowing the processions to start cen- 
trally, with added pomp, and there would have 
been no interference with the direct lines of 
traffic. 

The Committee, in their instructions to archi- 
tects, had apparently ruled out this scheme. They 
had determined that the memorial must be placed 
on the ground, and were perhaps haunted by the 
precedent of the Albert Memorial as a place 
people can climb about on, and find a kind of 
exhibition of sculpture. They were also no doubt 
taken with the idea of the enclosing garden or 
court. This led to compromise number one on 
the plans. The processions must start from one 
side, and the traffic is sent round outside the 
enclosure. 

But now arose entanglement number two. The 
enclosed garden was a taking idea, but it cut 
awkwardly across the plans at two points. The 
screen of such an enclosure, to be comfortably 
complete both as giving the sense of seclusion 
and as an architectural feature, ought to continue 
across the entrances in the form of archways. 
But this defeated the idea of the Memorial being 
a visible and conspicuous object from a distance. 
The Committee apparently wished it to be en- 
closed when one was inside, but not enclosed 
when one was outside. These being incompatible 
ideas, the result was compromise number two. 
It was required that the screen should be chopped 
off at the three approaches, leaving gaps. It is 
probable, moreover, that the idea of the Queen’s 
enclosure was not, in its origin, quite simple, but 
was mixed with the idea of a grandiose colonnade 
extending its arms in front of Buckingham Palace, 
like Bernini’s at St. Peter’s. But this ideal, in- 
compatible as it was with the other, was balked 
by a further entanglement. Such a colonnade does 
not really open up the way to the Palace, but to 
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SKETCH PLAN OF SIR THOMAS DREW’S SCHEME FROM 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO YORK STEPS. 
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SKETCH PLAN OF DR. ROWAND ANDERSON’S SCHEME. 






























BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


SKETCH PLAN OF MR. ERNEST GEORGE’S SCHEME. 


a minor fence across the Palace forecourt.* Now, 
if this fence remained, as it is now, a grille of iron- 
work, it would seem a trivial tripping up in the big 
approach, like a wire acrossa lawn; if it were made 
important, so as to be practically the facade of 
the Palace, giving at the same time a background 
to the Memorial, the Palace might complain that 
its view of the Memorial and of the Park was shut 
out. At this point, therefore, there must be com- 
promise again. The fence must be there, because 
the public must be shut off from the Palace; but 
it must excuse itself from too much notice either 
of the approaching visitor to the Memorial or 
from the Palace windows. 
When 
the various competing claims had been taxed 
and bribed there was still the policeman to settle 
with. He did not like the generous Bernini 
opening to the colonnade. He said, “‘ I must have 
all these statues locked up at night.” He too 
bribed at a cost to the already heavily 
damaged logic of the scheme. Bernini’s plan 
would have meant a gap the width of the Mall 
avenue. This was removed, so far as the monu- 
ment’s visibility would admit, and then the 
generous opening was choked with an arrange- 
ment of iron gates. 

We are now, if we have divined accurately the 
ideas that the Committee was seeking to adjust, 
in a position to follow them when they came to 


Nor was this the end of compromise. 


was 


* As one critic expresses it, ‘‘ The hearty shout of greeting of 
Bernini’s colonnade that gladdens the traveller by its welcome 
to St. Peter’s, is due to its single-mindedness. Its whole duty 
is to present St. Peter’s to your notice and approach. But these 
colonnades cannot lead you up to the Palace, they shut you 
from it.”’ 
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judge the various plans. Their idea was, you will 
perceive, a highly characteristic committee-pro- 
ject. The Memorial comes out like a Bill amply 
amended, with a give and take of the different 
interests to which architecture must accommodate 
itself as best it can. We are to have a Memorial 
of the Queen placed on the ground in front of the 
Palace, but placed (1) so that it shall deflect and 
obstruct as little as possible the King’s exit in 
procession; (2) so that it shall stand in a reserved 
garden or court kept free from the main traffic 
and marked by an architectural enclosing screen; 
yet (3) so that it shall be visible from the three 
approaches and from the Palace. 

Let us, without considering for the moment the 
elevations and details of the five schemes, and also 
omitting for the present the arrangement of the 
Spring Gardens end, inquire how far the various 
plans answer to these requirements. 

Sir Thomas Drew, Dr. Rowand Anderson, and 
Mr. Ernest George placed the Memorial well 
forward in front of the Palace railings, thus (1) 
deflecting processions for some distance at their 
start. (2) All three brought the ordinary traffic 
through the space immediately around the statue, 
thus providing no quiet reserve or garden. More- 
over, the Royal processional route and the traffic 
routes are the same, so that on pageant days 
access of carriages to the Mall would have to be 
blocked. Dr. Anderson’s traffic lines were the 
simplest and least impeded. Sir Thomas Drew’s 
were much twisted by his plotting of flower beds 
round the statue in forms themselves ungainly, 
but he projected a new way out for cross traffic 
across the Green Park to Piccadilly. Sir Thomas 
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Drew and Dr. Anderson secured visibility from 
all sides by having no screen at all. Mr. George 
showed a half-and-half scheme—screen at one 
end of the space, continued by iron grille on one 
side, balustrade on the other. He appears to 
have wished to preserve unimpeded views over the 
Green Park on one side, the lake on the other. 
Mr. Jackson places the Memorial well forward 
like the other three, with the drawbacks to the 
King’s plan already described. He sends the 
cross traffic, by its shortest route, between the 
statue and the Palace, but he keeps the east and 
west traffic outside his enclosure and out of the 
main avenue of the Mall, providing carriage-ways 
on each side. This aliows for access from the 
west to these roads on pageant days,* but Mr. 
Jackson does not seem to have considered the 
necessities of the processions. His rectangular 
enclosure inside of the horse-shoe and the plotting 
of the space within it would embarrass the mar- 
shalling and issuing of large bodies of people. 
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SKETCH PLAN OF MR. T. G. JAC KSON’S SCHEME, 


The part he has emphasised most is the idea of 


a Cloister court. He actually walls in his colon- 
nadet instead of making it a pierced screen. He 
leaves a gap across the Mall. The plan of his 
colonnade with its returns in the direction of the 
Mall suggests that he intended it to be continued 
as far as York Stairs. He continues his garden 
as far as that point by making the central avenue 
a walk, not a carriage road, and closes it up there 
with an archway. 

The Committee’s objections to this plan we 
may surmise to be as follows: Mr. Jackson’s plan 
does not conform to the shape practically imposed 
by the traffic lines, viz., a horse-shoe, but leaves 
awkwardly-shaped spaces between these lines and 
the rectangular lines of his enclosure, agreeable 
in themselves. These spaces are wanted inside 
for the sake of processions, whose requirements 
the plan at several points ignores. A committee, 


* The side roads are squeezed out at the Trafalgar Square 
exit by the pressure of Carlton 
Admiralty. 

+ It was part of Mr. Jackson’s scheme that patriotic memorials 
(tablets and so forth) should be affixed to this wall. 
no Campo Santo of the sort at present 


House Terrace and the 
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that an en- 
closure should be an effectual enclosure ; the screen 
Lastly, from the 
point of view of the Palace, this plan interposes 
a line ot traffic between itself and the Queen’s 
Garden. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Aston Webb’s design, and 
we shall see, testing it by the considerations enu- 
merated, why it must have appealed to the Com- 
mittee. In the first place, he backs the Memorial 
right up against the Palace boundary. He brings 
this forward a little, but takes back a part of the 
space where the monument stands by bulging the 
boundary inwards behind it. 


moreover, would probably dislike 


must, therefore, be pierced. 


The procession now 
cannot start from a centre gate, but, once clear, it 
can take the centre, and finds a broad, unimpeded 
processional road before it. We find ourselves, 
moreover, in a screened enclosure through which 
traffic need not pass, for it is sent round outside. 
There is therefore access to the side carriage- 
roads on pageant days, leaving the great proces- 
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sional avenue free. The monument is placed, be- 
three Mr. 
Jackson’s plan it is only central to one), and the 


screen is broken at these points to leave it visible. 


sides, central to the approaches (in 


The Committee therefore got the monument where 
they wanted it, along with the maximum of con- 
venience for processional and public traffic, and 
as much of an enclosed garden as was compatible 
with these conditions. 

But the ingenuity of Mr. Webb’s planning did 
not end here. There was also the exit at Spring 
A deflection had to be made 
when Carlton House Terrace was passed, for even 


Gardens to consider. 


if Drummond’s Bank were knocked down so as to 
keep the issue straight, the line of route would still 
knock its head against the other side of North- 
All the planners but Mr. 
Webb started their deflection from the point where 


umberland Avenue. 
the Avenue emerged from Carlton House Terrace 
and the Admiralty. The result was that the centre 
line of their deflected route ran, when prolonged, 
not along the middle of the Strand, but into the 
Northumberland Avenue block. Mr. Webb pro- 
longed the centre line of the Strand, and arranged 
his deflection, where it intersected the centre line of 
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the Mall, a little east of the other point. At this 
point he places a monument to form a provisional 
ending for both vistas, and turns a circus round it 
that masks to a certain extent the irregularity. 
The solution is more ingenious on paper than 
effective in reality, for the buildings round about 
are very irregular, and do not form a circle at all ; 
the monument would also block the processional 
avenue ; but there is certainly an advantage in turn- 
ing direct into the axis of the Strand. 

So much for the planning, which, we may sup- 
pose, determined the Committee’s choice. How 
does architecture come out of the mill? Mr. 
Jackson certainly stands apart from the rest by 
the quality of his design. He has simplified 
matters for himself on the plan, no doubt, as 
compared with Mr. Webb, but that granted, he 
designs his loggia with simplicity and breadth, 
pulling it well together and punctuating it with 
the obelisk-topped pavilions. ‘ His arch for the 
other end of the Mall is the most impressive piece 
of design shown, big and plain in structure, and 
its sculpture disposed with care and reserve. 

Mr. Webb has surpassed all his competitors in 
the practical ingenuity of his plan, and three of 
them in the style of his architecture; but his 
concessions to incompatible schemes bring their 
crop of difficulties. His design is accepted, but 
is not finally shaped, and we shall make free here 
to note what appear to us its weaker points in the 
hope that they may be strengthened. Mr. Brock 
has planned his monument for the centrepiece 
of an open space. When this is backed against 
the boundary of the Palace, a very awkward set 
of lines results, and the device of turning a curve 
in the screen behind it rather confesses than over- 
comes this awkwardness. The memorial looks 
like some ornamental article of furniture that the 
housewife does not know what in the world to do 
with when expecting visitors. Nothing satisfac- 
tory can be done in this position except by a 
radical change in Mr. Brock’s design. In the 
first version of Mr. Webb’s design the Palace 
screen consisted partly of railings, and this was 
criticised as looking weak compared with the 
stone colonnade. Mr. Webb has tried to remedy 
this by continuing the colonnade on this side ; 
but not to block the view from the Palace too 
much, he has been forced to reduce it on this side 
to a thin screen of single columns widely spaced. 
Better the railings than this compromise, which 
cuts up the background of the monument into 
the bargain. He has also been induced to cut 
away a pavilion on each side of the opening of 
the Mall, so as to leave the view of Mr. Brock’s 
monument unobstructed. In place of this he has 
sketched in a kind of obelisk. This balances ill 
with the remaining pavilion, and looks trifling in 
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itself. Of course nothing can be quite satisfac- 
tory here except an archway; but we venture to 
suggest to Mr. Webb that pylons, supporting 
sculpture, such as are employed at the ends of 
the Pont Alexandre in Paris, might give his en- 
trance the monumental importance it calls for. 

Another criticism has been made on his design, 
namely, that the horseshoe shape of his enclosing 
lines, in which the straight turns into the curve 
with nothing to mark the inflection, is an awk- 
ward one. The suggestion made for remedying 
this was to bring the lines of cab traffic inside 
the colonnade, and give this a return where the 
curve begins. It was urged that this would make 
the drive a much pleasanter one, since a greater 
part of a concave can be seen at one time than of 
a convex, and the monument itself would be in 
view. But this device would probably run 
counter to the Committee’s views about the 
garden. The garden itself seems a rather unsatis- 
factory business. A broad space of grass, with 
well-disposed jewels of flowers, is impossible, and 
the flower-beds get swept to the side by the huge 
space of gravel walk required by the processions 
and Court traffic. We understand that Mr. 
Webb proposes to widen the carriage roads out- 
side his enclosure, carrying his retaining wall to 
the water’s edge, and this will be a simplification 
and improvement. 

We have said nothing of the proposals for deco- 
ration of the Mall itself. All the competitors 
peppered it amply with statues, and various fea- 
tures were suggested at York Steps and other 
points. There is no likelihood of money being 
forthcoming for these purposes at present, so we 
shall be spared a deluge of historical statues. 

The photograph of a model we publish will 
show the modifications Mr. Webb proposes in the 
roof of Buckingham Palace. Sir Thomas Drew 
showed a scheme for a new facade retaining the 
old fenestration. Buckingham Palace is certainly 
a sorry background as it stands, but we cannot 
say that Sir Thomas Drew's additions solve the 
problem of making it a noble one. 

“‘Triumphal architecture, crippled by a sense 
of duty,” was the verdict of a critic already 
quoted on the whole scheme ; the committee has 
asked for too many things at once. Another 
moral, we may add in conclusion, starts out from 
the accepted designs, and that is the mistake of 
setting two designers, a sculptor and an architect, 
to plan independently what ought to be the parts 
of an architectural whole. We have already, in 
the September number of this Review, criticised 
Mr. Brock’s design. It is to be hoped that he 
will thoroughly revise it for its new position. 
The flaccid lines of its plan could suffer nothing 
by change. 
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Photo: Henry Irving. 
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MODEL OF DR. ROWAND ANDERSON’S DESIGN FOR THE 


AN EYK’S DISCOVERY. BY 
UGOLIN ALLAN. 


No single event in the history of art has, 

I think, evoked so much apparently fruitless, or 
at least inconclusive, research and controversy, 
as the improvement in oil painting effected by Jan 
Van Eyk in the fifteenth century ; an improve- 
ment which, if we are to believe tradition, led to 
the adoption of the medium throughout Europe. 

So ineffectual have been all the attempts to 
extract a definite meaning from Vasari’s confusing 
narrative,“ that the only practical outcome of 
them all seems at first to be a triumphant and 
emphatic alibi for Andrea del Castagno in the 
matter of the murder of Domenico Veneziano. 
When the latter died, Andrea was in another 
place, enjoying or suffering the consequences of 
his real actions on earth, of which we are relieved 
to think that this was not one. 

* The passage from Vasari, with other illustrative extracts, 
will be found on page 217 
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So careless or cunning, or, at any rate, so 
wandered is the wording of Vasari, even in the 
passages that describe the nature of the discovery, 
let alone the matter of his dates in his account of 
Antonello da Messina, that no sooner do we con- 
clude that a particular meaning must be attached 
to any one statement, than all the rest seem to 
group themselves into an irrefragable proof that 
this cannot be the meaning intended by the 
author. As for taking the general drift of all his 
statements together, that way madness lies, for 
when we think we have gained some idea of what 
that might be, he opens the floodgates of infinite 
possibility with the delightfully vague phrase, 
‘** These, with other mixtures of his ”’ 

So completely has this baffling inquiry taken 
the heart out of investigators, that some of the 
most recent critics misled by the discovery made 
by Lessing that linseed oil was actually used in 
painting before the time of Van Eyk, dismiss his 
share in the matter as “this discovery, if it can 
be called such; ” 
while Vasari’s capacity for apparent inconsistency 


‘*this secret that is no secret; ”’ 
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magnetises his assailants to the extent that Raspe, 
to whom Van Eyk has become merely “ Vasari’s 
Flemish Worthy,” scouts the ‘“ pretended dis- 
covery” even on his title page, and rates the 
loquacious Florentine for his jealous care of his 
countrymen’s fame. For the lack of the same 
quality, surely with more appearance of reason in 
this connection, Tambroni, on the other hand, 
reproaches him. Morelli again is content to take 
it as proven (from documents) that Antonello da 
Messina was a painter little noticed at Venice, 
and at the same time to assert, that from the 
number of works he executed there, he seems to 
have been the favourite portrait painter. 

The credit of first directing critical attention to 
the interesting episode, which for one reason or 
another has been constantly associated with the 
name of Van Eyk, is due to Lessing, who first 
proved that Vasari was the sole source of all the 
legends known in his day, attributing the inven- 
tion to that painter. 

Starting from the arguments supplied by Lessing 
in his pamphlet, ‘Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey,” 
Raspe wrote his ‘‘ Essay on Oil Painting,’ which 
is at once a work of great ability, and something 
of a literary curiosity. In its fierce polemical 
spirit, its rather bawling tone, a touch or two of 
indelicate humour and abuse, above all, in its 
bitter contempt for monkish lore and childlike 
faith in the immaculate virtue and wisdom of 
*‘ philosophers,” it is a characteristic product of 
the eighteenth century. Its study of a practical 
subject recalls the influence of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedists,”’ while the patronising tone in which the 
author speaks of the merits of ‘‘ Gothic” paint- 
ings reminds us that he lived amid that strange 
transition from sham Classicism to Romanticism, 
which is adumbrated in the novels and poems of 
the period. His experiments, though of rather a 
random nature (tried, some of them, on Egyp- 
tian mummy cases), strike a curiously modern 
note; while his ignorance of the true relative 
merits of linseed, nut, and poppy oil, warn us that 
we are dealing at arm’s length with facts essential 
to the investigation. His views of the claims of 
Jan Van Eyk, and conviction of the ancientness 
of oil painting, founded principally on passages in 
Theophilus and Eraclius, whose treatises he 
prints, his Essay being a sort of elaborately argued 
introduction to their study, are largely shared by 
the latest critics; but his apparent ignorance of 
the difficulty of distinguishing a varnished tempera 
picture from one painted in oil shows, that how- 
ever able a controversialist he might be, however 
eager a pioneer, the knowledge necessary to the 
full and conclusive treatment of the subject, such 
as he imagined himself to have given it, was not 


his. 
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Some years ago my friend and brother artist, 
Mr. John McGhie, drew my attention to a passage 
in that entrancing history, ‘‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” describing a method of washing lin- 
seed oil with water. The process was referred to 
as the discovery of Jan Van Eyk. Though im- 
bedded in a work where absolute fidelity to his- 
torical accuracy in every detail could not be 
expected, the description was so circumstantial 
that I could not but believe that the author must 
have had some actual knowledge that the process 
he described was effectual in the purification of 
linseed oil. I at once put it to the proof, and the 
phenomena exhibited by the experiment so com- 
pletely coincided with those described in the 
novel, and the product of it was so clear and 
pleasant to work with, besides drying well, that I 
was satisfied that whether the process was that of 
Van Eyk or not, Charles Reade must have derived 
his knowledge of it from some authoritative 
source. Finding at the same time that even the 
finest oil sold for the use of artists when subjected 
to this treatment yielded a considerable quantity 
of impurities, I have always taken care since then 
to use no other oil than that prepared by myself. 

It would be interesting to know what grounds 
Reade had for considering this process ‘“‘ the 
secret of Van Eyk.” As an amateur violin 
maker he would, of course, be led to a thorough 
study of varnishes. 

Having undertaken to wash a gallon of common 
linseed oil, and the process being interrupted for 
long intervals, it was three years before I got it 
quite free from impurities. On using this oil for 
painting, I found it much superior to any that I 
had prepared in smaller quantities and used almost 
as soon as ready; being peculiarly limpid and 
firm, not rising over the colour, even when re- 
touched at the same place several days in succes- 
sion. Remembering to have seen it mentioned in 
a biography of Reynolds that he greatly valued a 
jar of oil that was given him, on account of its 
age, I suspected that age had to do with the special 
qualities of this oil. I have since found that al- 
most all the old treatises advise the use of old oil. 
The brilliant lustre with which it dried 
forcibly recalled a passage in Vasari’s account, 
where he says: ‘‘ The vehicle lit up the colours 
so powerfully, that it gave a gloss of itself, with- 
out varnish.” 

By this time I was making experiments in 
tempera painting, and in connection with these 
reading Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘‘ Materials for a 
History of Oil Painting.” Although the object of 
my study was tempera, I could not help noting 
passages bearing on the preparation of oils and 
varnishes. Another matter to which my attention 
had been drawn bya previous perusal of Mrs. Mer- 


also 
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rifield’s translation of Cennino Cennini’s ‘ Trat- 
tato” was the special treatment of the vitreous 
blues in tempera. As the reason of the necessity 
of this had puzzled me, I was at once struck by 
the fact that a special treatment of them was also 
required in oil. This subsidiary interest in oil, 
due to the experiences narrated above, and my 
immediate desire for light on the matter of 
the treatment of blues in tempera, naturally 
made the following passages of special interest 
to mc :— 

‘*While noticing the introduction of Flemish 
works into the south of Europe, it may be re- 
marked that in consequence of John Van Eyk’s 
visit to Portugal, and the subsequent relations 
which subsisted between that country and Flan- 
ders, the influence of the Flemish style is very 
apparent in early works executed by Portuguese 
artists which are still preserved in the Academy at 
Lisbon and elsewhere. This influence has been 
traced and exemplified by an enlightened amateur 
in a series of letters accompanied with documents 
‘Les Arts en Portugal, par le Comte A. Rakzyn- 
sky, Paris 1846.’ Theauthor remarks that all the 
pictures executed in Portugal till the middle of 
the sixteenth century (and in the instance of the 
pictures of Gran Vasco, even later) are painted in 
this style. 

‘** Assurément dans tous ces tableaux, c’est ]’in- 
fluence allemande et flamande qui predomine; 
J’ose meme dire qu'elle y regne presque exclusive- 
ment, p. 146.’ Together with this general style, 
there can be no doubt that the technical methods 
of the Flemish school were also adopted. The 
same may be observed of the Spanish schools, 
especially that of Seville, which in the technical 
habits of its best period was more allied to the 
Flemish than to the Italian practice. 

‘‘The Spanish and Portuguese writers, on the 
other hand, do not mention it (poppy oil), and 
some even recommend the use of linseed oil, their 
ordinary vehicle for all colours. Pacheco boasts 
that some Italians supposed he had used ultra- 
marine when he had employed a common blue; 
and states, as a subject of greater wonder, that 
his blues and whites were never painted with the 
universally extolled nut oil (which he says he was 
not in the habit of using) ‘ but with that of linseed ;’ 
although, he adds, ‘ some say blue and white should 
never see this oil.’ 

‘““This mode of cleaning oil (by washing with 
clean water) is described by a Portuguese writer. 
It was shown in a former chapter that the early 
Portuguese school of painting was long influenced 
by that of Flanders, and the process here noticed 
may have been derived from Flemish authorities. 
A similar method, it will appear, was in use in the 
Netherlands in the seventh century. As it was 
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taught by the monks at an early period, its adop- 
tion in all schools is easily accounted for. 

“** To purify linseed oil for white and blues :— 
Take a vessel having an orifice at the bottom, 
which may be stopped and unstopped. Throw in 
the oil mixed with spring water, and after stirring 
well let the mixture settle, till the oil remains up- 
permost ; then gently remove the stopper, letting 
out the water, and as soon as the oil begins to 
come out, stop the orifice. Do this three or four 
times, the oil will be very clear and fit for use.’”® 

Leaving the main substance of these extracts 
without comment in the meantime, I would like 
to inquire what meaning is to be attached to the 
sentence: ‘‘ As it was taught by the monks at an 
early period, its adoption in all schools is easily 
accounted for.” If we are to understand by the 
expression ‘‘ at an early period” a time anterior to 
Van Eyk, how comes it that Cennini did not know 
of it; nay, that none of the Italians seem to have 
known of it, even in the days of Leonardo? 
Moreover, how comes it that Pacheco, as we have 
seen, regarded it as a secret unknown to the 
Italians, if ‘‘ its adoption in all the schools” is so 
“‘ easily” if rather vaguely accounted for ? 

The truth is, that in this admirable and laborious 
work, no less modestly than justly entitled by its 
learned author, ‘“ Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting,”’ the only weakness I can detect is, that 
‘the mark of praise,” aimed at almost throughout, 
is to prove that the method of Rubens in.the use 
of oil was essentially that of Van Eyk (to which 
I assent), and (here I differ), that this method 
consisted in the use of copal or amber varnish, 
diluted with an essential oil, a common modern 
practice. 

This contention is not pressed upon the reader, 
and is certainly never allowed to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the author’s real purpose of 
giving all the facts that bear upon the subject. 
Its chief effect is, it seems to me, to make him 
overlook the importance and full significance of 
his facts and even his own deductions from them. 

Linseed oil purified in the manner referred to 
above is already, as Sir Charles several times 
points out, an oleo-resinous varnish that can be 
thickened to any extent by exposure in bulk to 
light, warmth, and air. If it is an objection to 
this varnish that it is liable to turn yellow when 
kept from the light, it is an objection that applies 
much more forcibly to copal, amber, and other 


* Philippe Nunez, ‘‘ Arte da Pintura,’’ em Lisboa, anno 1615, 
p. 58. The above exactly describes the method I have followed 
in practice, except that for ‘‘stirring well’ I should substitute 
“vigorously and thoroughly shaking,”’ and for ‘‘three or four 
times,” ‘‘ until the water ceases to carry down any impurities 
from the oil.’’ I would add that, while settling, the mixture 
should stand in a warm, light place; in the sun during the 
summer months being the ideal. —U. A. 
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varnishes prepared with linseed oil; for the ex- 
posure to great heat necessary to dissolve the 
resin, darkens the oil, to say nothing of the yellow- 
ing due to the resin itself. On the other hand 
those who think like M. Vibert that in balsams or 
varnishes consisting of essences and the more 
easily soluble resins we find the true explanation 
of the mystery, may be reminded that Rubens, 
who, whatever we may think of his merits as an 
artist, certainly knew how to paint pictures that 
would last, did not consider such varnishes a per- 
manent means of protection in a humid climate 
unless there was added to them a certain pro- 
portion of thickened oil. 

After all we must judge Vasari according to his 
aim and remember that that was less to instruct 
than to entertain. He has the reckless garrulity 
of the habitual story-teller and gossip-monger, 
and doubtless could not forsee how important it 
might be for eighteenth and nineteenth century 
artists and critics to know precisely what know- 
ledge he or his contemporaries really had of the 
improvement in oil painting; nevertheless his 
statements seem to me like records of facts, though 
careless and from hearsay. To make out, as 
Raspe tries to do, because oil painting of the 
limited kind described by Theophilus, Eraclius 
and Cennini was in use from very early times, 
that Vasari’s assertions with regard to Van Eyk 
are gratuitous fabrications, is absurd. Nearly all 
his statements have some meaning, however ill- 
defined, that fits some aspect of the problem that 
must have been solved by Van Eyk or another, 
before oil painting as exemplified by the Flemings 
could have been developed from the early practice. 
Let us then look at the matter from the point of 
view of necessity; let us consider what that 
problem must have been. 

The oil of Theophilus, Eraclius and Cennini, 
was, from their own description, dark in colour 
and a bad dryer. To improve it in this latter 
respect they had to boil it, which made it still 
darker. Cennini suggests as an improvement, 
exposing it to strong sunlight. 

Vernice liquida was prepared with this dark oil, 
and it Cennini advises to be long boiled if it is 
wanted to dry quickly. 

In his ‘‘ Science of Painting,’ M. Vibert says— 
‘** What is certain is, that from the processes of 
Van Eyk, only one word transpired and that was 
oil!” Had this been realised sooner, we might 
have been spared much useless debate. For even 
if we admit that Van Eyk did use amber or copal 
varnish, it could hardly be that he used them 
pure, I mean that surely his colours must first 
have been ground in oil. If this oil were not 
thoroughly purified, it would not matter how good 
the varnish might be with which they were sub- 
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sequently mixed. If, on the other hand, Van 
Eyk’s discovery consisted in the improvement of 
the varnish, it is hard to see how this improvement 
could be other than a superior preparation of the 
oil in which the amber, copal, or sandarac was 
dissolved. Now as we have seen, washing with 
water at once lightens the colour and improves 
the drying quality of the oil, changes it in fact to 
a pale varnish, which can be thickened to any 
consistency simply by exposure to the air. 

It is certainly curious that this process should 
have remained unknown to the Italians, in spite 
of the presence of Flemish painters and pictures 
in Italy (circumstances from which Raspe draws 
conclusions adverse to Vasari, in regard to the 
need of Antonello undertaking a journey to 
Flanders) at a time when it was known to the 
Portuguese, whether as a result of Van Eyk’s 
visit or not I must leave the reader to decide. 
That the improvement of the oil was thought 
by the Italians to be the real crux of the problem 
is proved by the following, 
Morelli’s ‘‘ Critical Studies: ”’ 

‘‘Bartolomeus Facius, in his book entitled 
‘De Viris Illustribus,’ written in 1456, declares 
Johannes Gallicus, 7.e., Van Eyk, whom, as a 
practical painter, he terms ‘ Princeps Pictorum,’ 
‘multa de colorum proprietatibus invenisse, quae 
ab antiquis tradita, ex Plinii et ab aliorum 
auctorum lectione didicerat.” 

A contemporary of Facius the Florentine archi- 
tect and sculptor known as Filarete, says in his 
** Trattato della Architectura,” Book 29: 

‘‘With oil also these colours can all be em- 
ployed on canvas or upon wood; for this, how- 
ever, another system of painting must be adopted, 
which is very agreeable for those who are 
acquainted with it. In Germany (Lamagna) they 
work well in this manner, and more especially 
distinguished are Master Johan, of Bruges, and 
Master Roger (Van der Weyden) who both paint 
admirably with oil colour. Question: Tell me 
how this oil is employed, and of what kind it is ? 
Answer: Linseed oil. Question: Is it not very 
dull? Answer: Yes; but the dulness can be 
removed, though in what way I am unable to 
state, etc.” 

Even Raspe almost reached this point, for in 
some ironical admissions which he makes, to the 
effect that Van Eyk may after all have lighted on 
some discovery or other, he says— 

“It is probable, therefore, that he dried his 
linseed oil pictures in the sun, and that the 
accident which befell him induced him to mix 
his colours with some oil or substance which 
disposed them to dry in a less dangerous and 
tedious manner. The same supposition accounts 
extremely well for his having kept his discovery 
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a secret during many years. It was not the 
use of oil in general, which anybody might have 
found out directly, but the use of a particular oil 
or substance, mixed with the colours, which was 
less exposed and obvious to the sagacity of the 
observer and which he well might keep as a 
secret for a long space of time.” 

There is another point in Vasari’s narrative 
that so far as I have read, has not been very fully 
dealt with, yet whose bearing on the first practice 
of what can really be called ‘oil painting’ seems 
to me of some importance. Vasari says that one 
of the incentives to the discovery of oil painting 
was the desire for a method which would admit 
of the blending of the tints ‘‘ instead of unit- 
ing them with hatchings.’”’ Now the northern 
painters had already got. over this difficulty in 
tempera, rather I think, by skill and delicacy of 
manipulation, than by additions to their medium 
of some substance designed to check the rapidity 
of its drying, so that this incentive did not exist 
for them. Further, the Venetians had got over 
it in the tempera preparation of their oil paintings; 
probably through the example of a painter of the 
school of Cologne, who painted in Venice. But 
this quality of blending, was wanting in the work 
of the tempera painters of the other parts of 
Italy, and some traces of the hatching method 
can be detected even in Boticelli. 

Do we not then find here rather an explanation 
of the experiments of Leonardo, who desired a 
medium which would at once admit of infinite 
subtlety of graduation of tone, to which he reason- 
ably expected the slow drying of oil would lend 
itself, and endless possibility of retouching, to 
which he must have been disappointed to find oil, 
as he knew it, not at all pliable ? 

That he desired a direct method of painting, is 
evident from a passage in his ‘‘ Trattato,” describing 
a thin kind of tempera painting on cloth, where 
the dead colour of the flesh is not painted in 
black, white, and red as in the Venetian practice; 
but is laid in with flesh colour, over which the 
shading is done ; a method alluded to by Cennini 
as being used by some of his contemporaries, and 
disparaged by him in comparison with his own, 
which was to underpaint the flesh in a greenish 
grey monochrome, and finish with rosy scumb- 
lings. 

But it was not possible that this method or 
that of the Venetians, either of which in their 
final effect exhibit the results of two distinct pro- 
cesses, the first of which gave principally the 
light and shade and could not be retouched when 
the second which completed the colour had been 
carried out, could suit the fastidious Leonardo, 
who desired to retain to the last some power of 
retouching the sensitive light and shade which he 
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affected as being the tenderest means of rendering 
the subtle expressions in which he delighted. 

This being so, it seems probable that it is to 
Leonardo we owe the first attempts to paint in 
oil in the method that is most distinctive of nine- 
teenth century work, a method that aims at 
delivering tone and colour simultaneously on the 
canvas, and which tries—with unsatisfactory re- 
sults as yet—to relegate all consideration of the 
special colour qualities of individual pigments due 
to transparency or opacity to the realm of the 
unimportant. 


EXTRACT FROM VASARI’S “LIFE OF ANTONELLO 
DA MESSINA.” 
THE mode of painting in tempera, which had been adopted 


. by Cimabue from the Greeks about the year 1250, was fol- 


lowed by Giotto, and those succeeding masters who have 
hitherto occupied our attention ; and it still continued to be 
the only method in use for painting on wood and on cloth. 
The artists were, nevertheless, aware that pictures so executed 
were deficient in a certain softness and in vivacity ; and felt 
that if a proper method could be discovered which would 
admit of blending the tints with greater facility, their works 
would be improved both in form and colour ; the earlier prac- 
tice having always been to produce the requisite union of the 
tints by hatching with the point of the brush. But although 
many had tried ingenious experiments with a view to such 
improvement, none had invented a satisfactory process ; 
neither by using liquid varnish or other kinds of colours, 
mixed with the tempera vehicles. 

Among those who had in vain tried these or similar 
methods were Alesso Baldovinetti, Pesello, and many others ; 
but no works produced by them possessed the pleasing 
effect and improved qualities which they sought ; and, even 
if those artists had succeeded in their immediate object, they 
would still have been unable to give the same stability to 
paintings on wood which those executed on walls possessed. 
They could not by such methods render pictures proof against 
wet, so as to allow of their being washed without danger of 
removing the colour ; nor was the surface so firm as to resist 
sudden shocks when the works were handled. These matters 
were often the subject of fruitless discussion when artists met 
together ;. and the same objects were proposed by many 
eminent painters in other countries besides Italy—in France, 
Spain, Germany, and elsewhere. 

While things were in this state, it happened that Giovanni 
of Bruges, pursuing the art in Flanders, where he was much 
esteemed on account of the skill which he had acquired, began 
to try experiments with different kinds of colours, and, being 
fond of alchemy (chemistry), to prepare various oils for the 
composition of varnishes and other things ; researches which 
ingenious men, such as he was, are wont to make, Having 
on one occasion, among others, taken great pains in executing 
a picture on panel, and having finished it with especial care, 
he varnished it and placed it in the sun to dry, as is the 
custom ; but, either because the heat was too great, or perhaps 
because the panel was ill put together, or the wood not suffi- 
ciently seasoned, it unfortunately split open at the joinings. 
Giovanni, seeing the damage which the heat of the sun had 
occasioned to the picture, determined to have recourse to some 
expedient or other to prevent the same cause from ever so 
injuring his works again ; and, being not less dissatisfied with 
the varnish than with the process ot tempera painting, he 
began to devise means for preparing a kind of varnish which 
should dry in the shade so as, to avoid placing his pictures in 
the sun. Having made experiments with many things, both 
pure and mixed together, he at last found that linseed oil and 
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nut oil, among the many which*he had tested, were more 
drying than all the rest. These, therefore, boiled with other 
mixtures of his, made him the varnish which he—nay, which 
all the painters of the world had long desired., Continuing 
his experiments with many other things, he saw that the 
immixture of the colours with these kinds of oils gave them a 
very firm consistence, which, when dry, was proof against 
wet ; and moreover that the vehicle lit up the colours so 
powerfully that it gave a gloss of itself without varnish ; and 
that which appeared to him still more admirable was that 
it allowed of blending (the colours) infinitely better than 
tempera. 

Giovanni, rejoicing in this invention, and being a person of 
discernment, began many works, and filled all the neigh- 
bouring provinces with them, giving the greatest satisfaction, 
and deriving no small benefit from his labours ; while, daily 
assisted by experience, he went on still producing greater and 
better things. 


EXTRACT FROM “THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH.” (Chap. IX.) 

Besides the money she procured him for the journey, 
Margaret Van Eyk gave him money’s worth. Said she, “I will 
tell you secrets that | learned from masters that are gone from 
me, and have left no fellow behind. Even the Italians know 
them not ; and what I tell you now in Tergou, you shall sell 
dear in Florence. Note my brother Jan’s pictures. Time, 
which fades all other paintings, leaves his colours bright as 
the day they left the easel. The reason is, he did nothing 
blindly, nothing in a hurry. He trusted to no hireling to grind 
his colours ; he aid it himself, or saw it done. His panel was 
prepared and prepared again—I will show you how—a year 
before he laid his colour on. Most of them are quite content 
to have their work sucked up and lost, sooner than not be in 
a hurry. Bad painters are always in a hurry. Above all, 
Gerard, | warn you, use but little oil, and never boil it ; boiling 
it melts that vegetable dross into its very heart, which it is our 
business to clear away; for impure oil is death to colour. 
No ; take your oil, and pour it into a bottle with water.* In 
a day or two the water will turn muddy ; that is, muck from 
the oil. Pour the dirty water carefully away, and add fresh. 
When that is poured away, you will fancy the oil is clear. 
You are mistaken. Reicht, fetch me ¢ha¢/” Reicht brought 
a glass trough ¢ with a glass lid fitting tight. “When your 
oil has been washed in bottle, put it into this trough with 
water, and put the trough in the sun all day. You will soon 
see the water turbid again. But mark, you must not carry this 
game too far, or the sun will turn your oil to varnish. When 
it is as clear as crystal, and not too luscious, drain carefully, 
and cork it up tight. Grind your own prime colours, and lay 
them on with this oil, and they shall live. Hubert would put 
sand or salt in the water to clear the oil quicker. But Jan 
used to say, ‘Water will do it best; give water time.’ Jan 
Van Eyk was never in a hurry, and that is why the world will 
not forget 2m in a hurry.” 


* With regard to the first part of the process here described, 
see note to the extract from ‘‘ Arte da Pintura’’ (page 215). The 
reader who intends to use the process must be warned that for 
common purposes oil manufacturers partially refine oil with 
sulphuric acid. Such oil must, of course, be carefully shunned. 
The crude oil, dark, dull, and brown, as it comes from the press, 
is what he must obtain.—U. A. 

+ For the second part of the process I have never used a glass 
trough and cover, but instead a wide-mouthed glass jar covered 
with fine muslin to exclude dust. Exposure to the sun and air 
alone improves oil in appearance only. Such oil will yield its 
full share of impurities if washed with water, and until this is 
done is not damp-proof.—U. A. 
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HE LATE JAMES BROOKS. BY 
FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


By the death of James Brooks, who 
passed away in his sleep on the seventh of last 
October, English architecture has lost a leader of 
more power and originality than the present 
generation is quite aware of. He cannot be said 
to have outlived his reputation ; it will probably 
survive greater ones. But he had long suffered 
from failing health, and had become an unfamiliar 
figure in the architectural world; while church 
architecture, with which his name is identified, has 
been deposed from the pre-eminent position to 
which the Oxford Movement raised it. 

Brooks began his career when enthusiasm for 
the Gothic revival was at its height. After 
serving his articles, and studying in the Royal 
Academy Schools and under Professor Donald- 
son at University College, he showed character- 
istic energy and self-confidence in setting up in 
practice for himself only four years after the 
commencement of his studies. That was in 
1851; but it was not until fourteen years later 
that he built St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, the first 
of that remarkable series of churches on which 
his fame rests. Then he had not long to wait for 
recognition. The completion of St. Columba, 
Haggerston, in 1869, and of St. Chad’s in the 
same neighbourhood in the next year, at once 
brought him into the front rank; and though 
none of his subsequent works did much fur- 
ther to increase his reputation, there are several 
that would have established it as securely, 
notably the grand mass of the Church of the 
Transfiguration at Lewisham. Altogether the 
series includes some five-and-twenty new 
churches or entire re-buildings, without counting 
those that were somewhat less completely re- 
cast. In almost all cases the details used were 
those of the early Gothic of Central France; but 
they were the elements only; the finished work 
was the artist’s own. Gracious form, large scale, 
massive parts, and lofty proportions, were the 
main characteristics of Brooks’s compositions : 
and the dark red brickwork and austere sim- 
plicity of the churches he built in poor and 
crowded districts put a finishing touch to the 
sombre dignity of those works which easily lifted 
them above the rest. His last great church, the 
one he built at Charlton near Dover in 1891, is 
of “‘ Kentish rag”’ stone, more English and more 
learned in detail than the work of his prime. If 
it lacks something of the inspiration of the town 
churches, it shows that his sense of plastic beauty 
and fine proportion was unimpaired at the time 
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when he was making his design for Liverpool 
Cathedral; as well as that he had probably 
renewed his studies for that occasion. 

Though an architect of the Gothic revival 
period, and a builder of Gothic churches, Brooks 
had a robust contempt for precedents when they 
interfered with his independence as a designer. 
He professed to follow the spirit rather than the 
letter; but it might reasonably have been doubted 


whether his strong common sense would ever 
have allowed even the spirit of medievalism’to 
interfere in any practical matter, were it not that 
he, once at least, built a great mansion with 
crenelated parapets and pointed windows. He 
was the recipient of many honours, and a con- 
sistent friend to students of architecture. His 


’ burly presence, and sometimes rough manner, did 


not avail to hide a large good nature. 














THE CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, LEWISHAM. 
THE LATE JAMES BROOKS, ARCHITECT. 
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COURTYARD, THE CONVENT, SHOREDITCH. Photo: Wm. Ellis. 
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S. COLUMBA, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON. 
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Lhe Widening of Piccadilly. 


HE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 
A SUGGESTION. BY LEONARD 
STOKES. 


The subject of the widening of Piccadilly is under discus- 
sion by the various authorities concerned, and has led to a 
good deal of newspaper correspondence and criticism. Sir 
Edward Poynter, among others, has urged that the proposed 
widening does not meet the real difficulty, which is to get 
the north and south stream of traffic at Hamilton Place and 
Hyde Park Corner across that flowing east and west. We 
print a practical suggestion by Mr. Leonard Stokes for solving 
this difficulty in an architectural fashion. 


‘“ Most people will, I think, agree that the 
way to relieve the congested state of the traffic 
in Piccadilly is to prevent the north and south 
currents at Hamilton Place from blocking those 
from the east and west; and as this subject 
is now very much before the public, I venture to 
revive a plan I made for a paper, which was read 
on the subject of London Improvements at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1893. 
This plan, which shows a high and a low level 
road—the latter crossed by two bridges—speaks 
for itself, and all Sir J. Wolfe Barry’s powerful 
arguments set forth in letters to The Times some 
time back in favour of a subway apply equally 
well to my scheme. Add to this that it would 
produce a fine, effective, and dignified arrange- 
ment, and besides being a solution of the traffic 
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difficulty it would ‘‘lick into shape” the very 
irregular ‘‘ improvement ” made by the Office of 
Works in 1882 when the Wellington arch was 
shifted to its present position. This arch will 
have to be twisted a little on its own axis (a 
simple engineering operation) if it is ever to look 
satisfactory, and it is thus shown on my plan, 
which if carried out would be very similar to 
Trafalgar Square in effect, with the addition of 
a low-level road in front of the present high-level 
one in front of the National Gallery. . The levels, 
as Sir J. Wolfe Barry pointed out, would well 
admit of this arrangement. 

As to cost, I cannot pretend that I have pre- 
pared any kind of estimate, but I do not see why 
it should be greater than the proposed subway ; 
and there can be no comparison between the two 
schemes from an architectural point of view. 

If also Jermyn Street were continued westwards 
into Green Park and then coupled up with Picca- 
dilly, the omnibus traffic going west being sent 
along this route, there would, I think, be no 
necessity to touch the rest of Piccadilly. 

I do not wish to confuse the point at issue, but 
it has struck me that the “ Square” formed by 
my proposal at Hyde Park Corner might form an 
excellent site for the Victoria Memorial, in which 
case the architectural trimmings of the scheme 
might be paid for out of that fund.” 








HOUSE AT EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM: HERBERT T. BUCKLAND, ARCHITECT. 





Photo: Harold Baker. 
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URRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


HousE AT EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM.— 

This house was built for the architect’s own 

occupation about a year ago. It contains three 

sitting-rooms, four bedrooms, two attics, bath- 
room, etc. 

The site is about two and a half miles from the 
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centre of the town, and was formerly a gravel pit, 
and the old banks are now thickly covered with 
gorse and broom which form a pleasing back- 
ground for the house when seen from the road. 

The exterior is treated entirely in rough cast 
and the roof is of brindled tiles; the windows are 
casements and frames. It is a comfortable abode 
in winter as all the flues are on internal walls, 
and thus help to keep it warm. 
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Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
oa JONES. 


As the number of Inigo’s buildings decreases 
the number of books about him increases. Not very 
long ago we had Cunningham and very little else. 
Cunningham was far more interested in Jones’s court 
scene painting, and its effect on the development of the 
drama, than in his architecture. Moreover, when he 
wrote, the so-called ‘“‘ Christian pointed style’’ only 
was in general vogue. The “Grecian” style was out 
of fashion, and it would have been in vain for an 
admirer of purity in architecture, an advocate of pro- 
portion and harmony rather than ornament and detail, 
to praise his ‘“‘ heathenish ” buildings, except in pass- 
ing or parenthetically. But we may hope it is better 
taste or wider knowledge, or a combination of both, 
which now prevails. Disappointed hopes, no doubt, 
weigh upon the older critics. Gothic was to have 
accomplished such great things. Pugin engraved 
such * castles in the air,” such gorgeous palaces and 
churches, and all that was romantic and heraldic and 
medizval—all that we loved in Marmion and the 
Morte d’ Arthuy—seemed to be promised to us if we 
loved Gothic, and read Ruskin, and designed in 
coloured embroidery and stained glass. To restore a 
cathedral or a castle seemed to some minds the height 
of human—that is, artistic—felicity. But somehow— 
to use a modern phrase—it did not come off. Restor- 
ation meant making a building what it was like at a 
fixed period. But there were two objections to the 
best attempts. Who could decide what fixed period 
would be the best to choose, and, granting that, would 
not someone complain that the building had lost its 
history, and that the more completely it was restored 
the more uninteresting it became? Meanwhile it was 
further discovered that the old buildings imitated by 
the restorers had a quality—a beauty, indeed—which 
neither the restored building nor any copy could boast. 
By very slow degrees we are beginning to recognise 
that a restored building has very little of the charm of 
an old one, and that details and ornament only will 
not give interest—what some call soul—to a new 
building. 

We are thus forced to fall back on such fathers, 
such ancients as Inigo Jones and his scholars. When 
a modern architect takes pains, when he calculates, 
when, like Inigo at Rome, he is not satisfied to find a 
good effect produced, but must find out how, by what 
combination of parts, the architect has succeeded in pro- 
ducing it, and how it would be if he wanted to repeat 
the same thing himself, then it is that the advantage of 
such books as these to the student becomes manifest. 
The older books, such as Ware’s, or the lovely volume 
which Kent edited for Lord Burlington, do not help 
the beginner so well as views, intelligently presented, 
of actual buildings. Some of the pictures in this 
volume of Mr. Triggs and Mr. Tanner, with measured 
drawings of selected features as well, will prove most 
useful to any scholar who is capable of reasoning from 
them. He will see at a glance why Walpole asserted 
that Jones had saved the national credit. England 
‘‘adopted Holbein and Vandyck, she borrowed Ru- 
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bens, but she produced Jones.” He will understand 
why, given the same principles and the same care and 
pains in applying them, it is not upon material, it is 
not upon brick or building stone, it is not upon carving 
and sentiment that he must depend for effect. The 
application of these principles may be to what we call 
Gothic or what we call Italian, but without them the 
revival of interest in some of the great architecture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will fail as 
the architecture of the nineteenth has failed. With 
better mechanical knowledge, with granite and marble 
and carved brickwork, and every other item of struc- 
tural magnificence at our command, and putting aside 
the restorations, so called, which most of us now 
deplore, the great Gothic revival has produced no 
building of which we can feel proud, as we feel proud 
of Salisbury Cathedral or of St. Paul’s. Money, size, 
elaboration, sculpture, colour, precious metals and 
stones have been lavished in vain, and there is more 
beauty in a little first-pointed chapel in Yorkshire, or 
the front of a two-storeyed house in Whitehall than in 
them all. Will any one ever say of the new Law 
Courts, or the great Town Hall of Manchester, or 
Truro Cathedral, or the St. Pancras railway station, 
what our authors quote from Campbell about the 
Banqueting House ? “ Here our excellent architect has 
introduced strength with politeness, ornament with 
simplicity, beauty with majesty. It is without dispute 
the first structure in the world.” Even if we did not 
agree with Colen Campbell's estimate, we should have 
to acknowledge that there must be something very 
much out of the common which could evoke such 
enthusiasm in a competent judge. 

The carefully measured drawing of the Banqueting 
House made by Mr. W. R. Davidson in 1895, forms 
a welcome feature of the present volume. It is one of 
forty fine plates, of which we may pick out as of 
especial interest the series of elevations from Raynham, 
those from Coleshill, the ceilings from Forde Abbey, 
and the large facsimiles of Inigo’s pen-and-ink draw- 
ings for Whitehall preserved at Worcester College, 
Oxford. In addition to these plates a considerable 
number of smaller illustrations are to be found in the 
text, some of them of technical value, others of artistic 
beauty. Our authors are inclined to accept as by the 
master all, or almost all, the buildings which have 
hitherto been doubtfully attributed to him, if, that is, 
the dates fit. Besides these there is a list which 
includes “ buildings attributed to Inigo Jones and 
most probably designed by him,” among which we 
have the names of St. Katharine Cree in London, 
Forty Hall, near Enfield, Aldermaston and Coombe 
Abbey. Of Cobham Hall in Kent we read that some 
decorative work is assigned to him; but here most 
people who have seen the Music Room, with its perfectly 
plain and undecorated brick front, will wish Mr. Triggs 
and Mr. Tanner had used another phrase. Cobham 
Hall was built by an Elizabethan, possibly Cecil him- 
self for his son-in-law, and is as much laden with 
architectural ornament as Hatfield itself. But the 
centre of the garden front, having been burnt, was 
rebuilt by an architect who endeavoured to avoid 
ornament and to depend on simplicity and harmony. 
If it was not Inigo, who can it have been ? 
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This book gives us every opportunity of judging for 
ourselves, except as it happens in this instance. The 
writers accept Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, as well as 
Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate Street, and the Wind- 
mill at Chesterton; and there are views of the Pa- 
vilion at Stoke Park, and of Lees Court in Kent, 
which are very attractive and little known. We must 
find fault because several names are misspelt—some of 
them more than once—which is mere carelessness in a 
book pretending to permanent value. Lord Winchil- 
sea, for instance, and Lord Sondes will not know 
themselves as Lord Winchelsea and Lord Sandes ; 
and who was Mary Sidney Herbert? But these are 
matters of minor importance in comparison with the 
pleasure of receiving a plain, simple record of what is 
known about our first great architect—as an architect 
—together with a valuable collection of clear and 
careful drawings of his principal works. 

W. J. Lortie. 


Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones: a series of mea- 
sured drawings and other illustrations, together with descriptive 
notes, a biographical sketch and list of his authentic works: by 
H. Inigo Triggs and Henry Tanner, Jun., Associates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. London: B. T. Batsford. 
30s. net. 


()* DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


OF THE ZUIDERZEE. 


Tue text of this book consists of explanatory 
and historical notes. The important part is the draw- 
ings by two artists, W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp and 
J. G. Veldheer. They have found their material in 
the ancient towns such as Monnikendam, Hoorn, and 
Enkhuizen, or fishing villages like Volendam and 
Marken that lie about the shores of the shallow flood 
water of the Zuiderzee. The flood is threatened by 
the engineers, and this ancient world may soon see 
changes more destructive than the slow decay of time. 
Its monuments have furnished subjects to many pic- 
turesque sketchers, and deserve to be secured in 
history by patient and severe drawing. The draughts- 
men in the volume before us are alive to picturesque- 
ness, but: are rather heady stylists than very close 
wrestlers with their subject. They are fervent dis- 
ciples of English models in the ‘“ decorative’”’ treat- 
ment of architecture and landscape. Mr. Nieuwen- 
kamp, who does the towns (in pen and ink), is in so 
great a hurry to fill his wall surfaces with a conven- 
tional system of brick or stone drawing to relieve as a 
grey against blocks of black or white, that he gives 
somewhat less thought to the more important struc- 
tural lines; Mr. Veldheer, who does the villages, and 
has executed wood blocks from which the prints are 
reproduced, is interested chiefly in ingenious granula- 
tions and striations of texture to render grass and 
foliage, and in calligraphic fantasias on clouds. The 
best example of his ingenuity, and the most impressive 
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of his compositions, is the Nieuwendam on page III. 
This kind of effect goes back, through several removes, 
to Blake’s illustrations of Thornton’s “ Pastorals.’’ 
A good example of Mr. Nieuwenkamp’s powers is 
the Entrance to the Church of St. Nicholas at Mon- 
nikendam (page 9), where the brick surface with breaks 
of stone is scored across by the branches of a pol- 
larded tree. The example of William Morris and 
other English book designers is followed in a border 
design for title pages to the plates. This design is 
heavy and needless, the initial letters are no better, 
and the passages from chronicles quoted in capitals on 
separate pages to introduce each plate are a modish 
affectation. Ina word, we have admirably picturesque 
matter and two draughtsmen contriving page patterns 
out of it with some cleverness, but the result is some- 
thing overheavy with the fashions of illustration and 
Essex-House-like devices of book-making, while the 
architecture is too much ironed out by the pattern. 


D. S. MacCo tt. 


“Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuiderzee.’’ By 
W. J. Tuyn. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1gor. 


pr AND FRAME RESTORING. 


Tuis is a practical little pamphlet, whose 
merit is to recommend the methods of picture cleaning 
and restoring that treat the picture with the most of 
respect and caution. It is not very long since bar- 
baric treatment, charlatanism, and the freest repainting 
were common and unreproved in the picture restorer’s 
trade. Modern connoisseurship has wrought the 
incidental good of making such practices no longer 
easy or unremarked in public galleries. One director of 
our National Gallery, in the century just closed, went 
light heartedly to work on his treasures with a razor. 
Another, as a Parliamentary inquiry showed, had 
practically skinned a number of masterpieces and 
innocently offered to restore them to their former con- 
dition by applying a quantity of dirt to their surface. 
The late Mr. Alfred Hunt informed the writer that in 
still more recent times a Turner that he knew by 
heart had come back from a cleaning with substantial 
parts of its composition removed; glazes had gone 
with the varnish. The standard of care has been 
screwed up in public collections, but private owners 
still need warning against so called “restoration,” a 
process that has been as deadly to many pictures as 
to churches. The pamphlet before us, laudable in its 
matter, has an awful cover. The world is better 
without this kind of art, which must damp a reader’s 
confidence in the advice the series is designed to give. 


D. S. MacCo tt. 
** Picture and Frame Restoring.” By Thomas Bolas. 


No. 37 of the Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series. 
Dawbarn & Ward. Price 6d. 
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